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ilASS  CaHMilCATIOi:1 


by  Walter  Weiss 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  .Hew  York 

The  impression  sained  from  a  review  of  the  literature  is  that, 
at  this  time,  the  area  of  mass  communications  lacks  conceptual 
coherence  and  comprises  principally  a  potpourri  of  diverse  research 
interests.  It  is  a  borrowing  area,  borrowing  theory  and  principles 
small  and  large  from  the  social  sciences  generally.  But  then,  this 
should  not  be  surprising,  since  the  research  focuses  on  the  sig¬ 
nificant  role  played  by  the  instruments,  contents  and  effects  of 
public  communication  in  the  lives  of  people  end  the  functioning 
of  socio-political  syste.os.  Similar  thoughts  were  expressed  by 
Tannenbaum  «  Greenberg  (l62)  in  the  opening  of  their  review  in 
the  1968  volume  of  the  Annual  Review,  Since  then,  customary  lines 
of  inquiry  have  been  pursued  by  a  multitude  of  investigators  who 
have  made  useful  but  discrete  additions  to  Icnowledge.  Despite  the 
existence  of  centers  for  research  on  mass  communications,  mainly 
university-connected,  systematic,  coordinated  and  continuing  en¬ 
deavors  by  groups  of  investigators,  so  needed  for  substantial 
advances  on  broad  fronts,  are  only  occasionally  to  be  found. 

This  review  is  of  course  selective  both  in  regard  to  the  topics 
covered  and  the  literature  cited.  The  principal  topics  omitted, 
although  touched  on  here  and  there,  comprise  communication  studies 

*The  survey  of  literature  pertaining  to  this  review  covers 
principally  the  three-year  period  beginning  January  1967. 
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related  to  advertising  and  consumer  behavior,  historical,  structural 
and  organizational  analyses  of  the  media,  experimental  research  on 
attitude  change,  methodology  and  the  educational-instructional 
uses  of  the  media.  A  handbook  would  be  needed  to  encompass  all 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  portmanteau  term  of  mass  communication. 
The  major  dimensions  and  topics  of  the  review  are  similar  to  those 
in  a  previous  one  by  Weiss  (l75)»  and  the  cited  literature  picks 
up  chronologically  from  the  termination  point  in  that  coverage. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  significance  of  communication 
satellites,  for  their  further  development  and  wider  use  promise s  to 
open  a  new  era  of  potentially  revolutionary  changes  in  communications 
(143,  144,  169).  But,  realization  of  their  full  potential,  when 
direct  transmission  to  home  receivers  becomes  possible  in  10-20 
years,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  impeded  by  purely  technological 
matters  than  by  economic,  legal  and  especially  socio-political 
obstacles  (23,  143,  l44,  169).  A  preview  of  thorny  questions  of 
national  interest  and  sovereignty  is  already  evident  in  Canada’s 
concern  over  the  impact  on  her  iiational  culture  of  American  media 
products,  such  as  news  services,  television  programs  and  movies  (8), 
Also  suggestive  is  Hollander's  (82)  examination  of  the  changes  in 
Soviet  radio  and  television  news  reporting  after  the  jamming  of 
foreign  broadcasts  ended  in  1963*  Hence,  the  early  initiation  of 
worldwide  planning  and  discussions  on  non-technological  difficulties 
loons  as  a  crucial  need.  But,  as  Schramm  (1U3,  144)  point.-,  out, 
the  proper  perspective  concerning  the  allocation  of  limited  re¬ 
sources  to  new  media  or  media  developments  should  be  in  terms  of 
the  supplementing  contributions  they  can  make  to  previously 
determined  societal  needs  (cf.  34,  145 ,  168). 
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LIPC&iATIOi:  FUlICTIOil 

Preferred  sources.-- Data  on  the  public's  assertions  about  the 
relative  utility  of  different  media  as  sources  of  information  are 
of  general  significance  for  an  understanding  of  the  uses  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mass  media.  Essentially,  this  cones  denm  to  the 
relative  standing  of  television  and  newspapers,  since  magazines 
and  radio  usually  place  far  behind  these  two  as  first  choices. 
Television  is  chosen  by  the  general  public  over  the  press  as  a 
source  of  general  information  (134),  or  for  stories  of  greatest 
general  interest  (l3),  or  when  the  visual  element  is  on  inherent 
quality  of  a  story  (l7l),  or  when  the  story  has  more  than  local 
significance  (134).  But  the  press  is  preferred  to  television  on 
most  of  a  large  pool  of  specific  stories,  including  science  and 
health  news  (l8,  171 )»  or  when  the  visual  element  is  not  central 
or  the  event  must  be  Interpreted  (l7l),  or  when  the  story  is  of 
local  interest  (lG,  29,  o9»  134).  But,  except  for  very  specialized 
topics,  most  persona  (particularly  the  better  educated)  think  of 
and  use  more  than  one  source  (lO,  171).  Other  people  arc  rarely 
cited  as  preferred  first  sources  of  information,  although  Greenberg  a 
Dervin  (5$*)  report  sene  evidence  of  an  increase  in  uentions  of  such 
sources  among  low-income  people.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  media  actions  can  serve  tto  function  of  communication  from 
one  part  of  the  public  to  relevant  others  (29). 

trend  of  research  evidence  in  recent 
years  is  quite  consistent  in  establishing  television  as  the  infor¬ 
mational  medium  of  highest  credibility,  given  on  intermedia  conflict 
In  news  versions;  newspapers  are  second  and  other  medic  lag 
behind  (IS,  30,  68,  70,  04,  104,  134,  158).  Roper  (134)  reports 
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that  television’s  advantage  over  newspapers  has  been  i.  Teasing 
steadily  so  that  by  1963  it  was  chosen  by  twice  'as  many,  people  as 
chose  newspapers.  Chang  &  Lemert  (30)  report  that,  even  for  a 
higher  than  average  educational  sample  and  even  for  those  who  use 
only  the  press  for  news,  television  is  considered  more  credible 
than  newspapers.  The  general  pattern  of  television’s  greater 
credibility  appears  to  be  transnational  in  significance  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  due  merely  to  differential  usage  of  the  media 
(16,  158). 

Reasons  offered  by  respondents  for  their  choices  of  most 
credible  medium  emphasize  television’s  visual  and  live  qualities 
and  the  press’  thoroughness  in  reporting  (30).  But,  in  addition, 
a  perception  of  the  differential  biasedness  of  the  media  comes  into 
play  (30).  This  seems  to  hit  newspapers  hardest,  for  they  are 
viewed  as  less  objective  regardless  of  the  medium  ranked  first  in 
believability  (84). 

Mews  selection. —Obviously  relevant  to  an  analysis  of  the 
information  function  is  an  examination  of  the  factors  that  influence 
the  selection  of  news  stories  for  publication  or  broadcast.  Such 
knowledge  could  preclude  unwarranted  criticism  or  reflexive  defense 
of  the  news  media  and  set  trust  or  mistrust  on  a  more  rational 
basis.  Since  television  has  borne  the  brunt  of  criticism  recently, 
an  awareness  by  the  general  public  of  the  process  and  problems  of 
televised  news  broadcasting  (105,  157)  would  have  sharpened  some 
vviticism  and  modified  others. 

That  television  does  not  merely  show  reality,  even  in  live 
broadcasts,  has  been  clearly  established  (92,  93»  105 ,  177). 

Bather  what  is  created  as  a  result  of  an  active  selecting  and 
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interweaving  of  images  is  a  kind  of  processed  reality.  An  informative 
analysis  of  television  coverage  of  the  Kennedy  assassination  week¬ 
end  by  Love  (102)  goes  beyond  the  fact  of  the  creative  process  to 
the  factors  under lying  the  selection  of  transmitted  events.  While 
news  judgment  was  the  pervasive  control,  it  was  informed  by  such 
influences  as  the  social  context  of  news  organizations  and  personnel, 
degree  of  access  to  relevant  parties  in  the  drama,  a  concern  not 
to  alarm  the  public,  and,  most  significantly  of  all,  the  normative 
dimension  of  situational  appropriateness.  In  a  relevant  study 
of  factors  underlying  television  news  editors’  judgments,  Buckalew 
(24)  using  a  Q-sort  procedure  turns  up  the  following  five:  conflict, 
significance,  timeliness,  proximity  and  visual  availability. 

In  regard  to  the  press,  the  role  of  the  publisher  has  been 
the  focus  of  some  recent  research.  Bowers  (20)  finds  that  publisher 
suggestions  or  instructions  concerning  news  stories  were  more  likely 
to  be  given,  the  greater  the  paper’s  economic  vulnerability  to 
outside  pressure  and  the  -  more  a  particular  story  might  produce 
such  pressures.  Donohew  (44)  reports  that  in  Kentucky  publisher 
attitudes  on  medicare  accounted  for  approximately  50$  of  the 
variance  relating  to  differences  in  the  extent  and  prominence  of 
coverage  given  to  medicare  and  in  the  evaluative  bias  in  medicare  . 
news  stories.  The  publishers’  perceptions  of  their  community's 
views  did  not  significantly  affect  the  results.  Nor  was  there 
any  support  for  the  assumption  that  community  characteristics 
likely  to  be  associated  with  interest  in  and  attitude  on  the  topic 
(e.g.  percent  of  population  over  65)  would  be  related  to  the  quantity 
and  bias  of  coverage.  Shaw  (150)  also  found  no  evidence  that 
relevant  community  characteristics  were  related  to  local  newspaper 
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coverage  of  population  and  family  planning  stories.  Rather,  the 
emphasis  given  tc  such  news  by  the  major  wire  services  was  the 
major  determinant. 

Besides  criticisms  of  inadequate  or  biased  coverage,  news 
media  are  often  charged  with  inaccuracies  in  their  news  stories. 

The  generality  and  validity  of  such  charges  are  not  oily  relevant 
to  the  training  and  function  of  newsmen  but  also  to  the  general 
trust  that  the  public  places  in  news  reports.  In  an  examination 
of  three  San  Francisco  papers,  Berry  (15)  found  that  only  46 %  of 
the  nows  stories  were  completely  accurate.  The  most  frequent 
inaccuracies  were  omissions,  misquotations,  or  other  errors  of 
meaning.  Although  telephoiie  interviews  were  often  used  by  repor¬ 
ters,  they  yielded  less  accurate  stories  than  did  personal  inter¬ 
views.  A  similar  finding  is  reported  by  Lawrence  and  Grey  (97). 

USES  AND  GRATIFICATIONS 

Correlates  of  media  use  .—Educational  level  has  been  the  most 
consistently  significant  correlate  of  media  use.  In  regard  to  the 
print  media,  the  relationship  is  generally  positive  (17,  18,  46, 

71,  110,  128),  This  probably  reflects  the  educated  person's  greater 
interest  in  tho  media  as  a  source  of  serious  info* nation  and  'hard' 
news  (122),  which  shows  up  in  his  greater  knowledge  of  public  and 
world  affairs  (128).  Since  reading  a  novspaper  is  so  widespread, 
unless  the  educational  range  sampled  is  extorsive  or  uiiloss  care 
is  taken  to  distinguish  between  different  typos  of  content,  no 
relation  nay  be  found  with  a  gross  index  of  exposure  (UO,  140). 

In  regard  to  television,  the  relationship  is  usually  negative  . 
(110,  120,  129,  140),  and  in  contrast  to  a  previous  finding  (138) 
need  not  be  due  to  the  differential  availability  of  leisure  time  (129). 
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However  Greenberg  &  Kunata  (71)  report  an  inverted  U-shaped  function 
with  the  peak  at  11-12  years  of  schooling;  and  Donohew  &  Thorp  (46), 
using  Kentucky’s  counties  as  sampling  units,  find  a  positive  re¬ 
lationship  between  median  county  level  of  education  and  television 
usage.  Of  interest  is  Bogart’s  (17)  report  of  a  negative  rela¬ 
tionship  between  education  and  television  usage  for  whites  but  a 
positive  one  for  Negroes*  Perhaps,  as  he  conjectures  the  Negroes 
in  each  of  the  two  gross  educational  categories  used  in  the  study 
vrere  much  lower  in  both  income  and  education  than  were  the  corresponding 
categories  of  whites.  Robinson  (129)  finds  that  education  is  a 
positive  correlate  of  television  usage  in  Eastern  Europe,  where 
sets  are  not  widely  available  and  the  programming  is  more  like 
US  educational  than  commercial  television.  Variation  over  studies 
in  the  likely  significance  of  the  contents  of  exposure,  in  t!>e  range 
of  education  sampled  (and  the  use  of  suitable  controls  on  other 
correlates),  in  the  distribution  of  sots  throughout  the  sample,  in 
the  nature  of  the  sample,  and  in  the  indices  of  set  usa^e  probably 
Account  for  divergences  in  results. 

Fran  the  perspective  of  a  functional  viewpoint,  research  ought 
to  focus  on  the  psychological  ar.d  motivational  correlates  of  media 
usage.  Whan  such  studios  of  uses  and  gratifications  are  carried 
out,  the  media  or  media  content  ore  usually  viewed  dichotooously 
aa  predominantly  fantasy-escapist  or  informational-educational  in 
significance;  and  the  selected  personality  characteristics  are 
those  expected  to  relate  more  closely  to  one  or  the  ether  kind  of 
material.  In  line  with  this  approach,  Rees  (127)  finds  that  degree 
of  achievement  need  is  positively  associated  with  preference  for 
magazines  categorized  as  deferred  gratification  types  but  is  not 
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related  to  preference  for  television  programs  of  the  same  type. 

Other  investigators  (110,  l4o)  report  that  a  sense  of  alienation 
from  other  people  and  from  society  was  generally  unrelated  to 
media  usage.  Poverty  rather  than  anomie  was  the  correlate  in  one 
study  ( l4o ) ;  and  in  the  other  (llO),  while  the  alienated  were  less 
interested  than  the  non-alienated  in  non-sensational  headlines, 
they  were  not  more  attracted  to  sensational  ones.  In  sum,  the 
results  of  these  and  other  studies  suggest  that,  at  best,  per* 
sonality  factors  will  account  for  relatively  little  of  the  variance 
of  media  usage  and  will  generally  operate  to  produce  minor  per* 
turbations  in  overall  patterns  of  preferences  based  on  other 
determinants .  This  tentative  evaluation  is  in  contrast  to  the 
suggestion  of  Greenberg  &  Kunata  (7l)  that  non-demographic  attri¬ 
butes  should  be  employed,  since  even  a  cluster  of  the  usual 
demographic  ones  controls  only  approximately  2%  of  ti»  variance. 

Leisure  time, — Since  exposure  to  the  mass  media  is  discre¬ 
tionary,  it  tends  to  occur  during  times  free  of  required  or 
obligatory  behavior,  although  it  does  seem  to  appear  with  some 
frequency  as  a  secondary  activity  (58,  118,  129,  175) •  Evidently 
then,  the  amount  of  leisure  time  and  the  kinds  of  leisure  activities 
pursued  end  available  are  significant  determinants  of  customary 
media  usage  (112,  175).  Hence,  to  provide  the  temporal-behavioral 
context  Into  which  the  media  fit,  a  mapping  of  the  patterns  of 
time  allocations  for  obligatory  and  doc -obligatory  activities 
becomes  necessary,  the  relevance  of  such  information  was  noted 
in  a  limited  study  by  Belson  (ll).  But  now,  more  elaborate  and 
systematic  dita-gathering  has  begui  in  a  number  of  comities 
(129,  l4l).  For  instance,  Robinson  (129)  reports  that  in  the  US 
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leisure  time  is  split  about  evenly  between  exposure  to  mass  media 
and  all  other  kinds  of  activities,  with  television  occupying  more 
than  twice  as  much  time  as  all  other  media  combined.  However,  to 
forecast  the  media's  future  effects  on  leisure  time  also  requires 
detailed,  quantitative  knowledge  of  the  motivations  and  gratifi¬ 
cations  surrounding  their  use  (58,  166). 

For  Dumazadier  (49),  leisure  time  is  a  central  element  in 
life  and  a  reed,  providing  opportunities  for  relaxation,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  personal  development.  Since  the  media  are  princi¬ 
pally  useful  for  tad  used  for  leisure,  evaluations  of  media  per¬ 
formance  should  be  based  on  their  contributions  to  the  full  variety 
of  leisure  uses  and  not  on  elite  standards  of  'high  culture.' 
Stephenson's  (l6o)  emphasis  on  the  play  or  pleasure  element  in 
the  media  experience  is  congruent  with  Dumradier's  (49)  and 
Sato's  (l4l)  views.  Of  interest  is  Meyer sohn's  (112)  report  of 
a  complementary  relationship  between  extent  of  exposure  to  tele¬ 
vision  and  engagement  in  other  leisure  activities  among  the  poor, 
but  a  competitive  one  among  the  well-to-do. 

Television. —Recent  data  on  the  place  of  television  in  the 
lives  cf  adults  and  children  arc  provided  mainly  by  Japanese 
researchers.  Fuji  war a  (58)  finds  that,  among  adults,  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  total  viewing  tine  devoted  to  educational  and  cultural 
programs  varies  only  slightly  by  age  or  occupation;  in  contrast, 
the  percentages  for  other  kinds  of  programs  vary  more  widely. 

The  primary  reasons  for  viewing  television  are  relaxation-entei - 
tainment,  a  general  cultural-informational  benefit,  and  the  pleasure 
of  family  viewing,  (in  a  Canadian  study.  Wand  174  finds  that, 
despite  the  incentive  of  togetherness,  family  viewing  of  television 
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is  not  likely  to  occur  when  program  interests  are  too  diverse.) 
Compared  to  other  media,  television  is  more  likely  to  be  chosen 
to  satisfy  multiple  desires. 

In  a  summary  of  research  on  Japanese  schoolchildren,  Furu  (59) 
reports  further  data  documenting  a  transcultural  turning-point 
around  the  beginning  of  the  teens,  for  a  shift  from  fantasy- 
oriented  to  re&lity-oriented  media  content  (175).  For  instance, 
in  a  longitudinal  study,  7th  graders  showed  an  increase  in 
attention  to  serious  articles  in  newspapers  compared  to  their 
interest  when  they  weij  5th  graders.  In  conformity  with  data 
from  other  countries  (8l,  146) ,  Japanese  researchers  find  no 
evidence  of  television-induced  passivity  among  children.  Furu 
notes  the  problem  for  such  research  of  the  varied  and  unclear 
meanings  of  "passivity";  perhaps  Dumazadier's  (49)  distinction 
between  active  and  passive  attitudes  toward  the  media  experiences 
themselves  could  prove  useful  as  a  refinement  of  exposure. 
Research  is  in  progress  on  Himmelweit’s  (80)  proposal  concerning 
the  use  of  senool  teachers  to  shape  the  television-viewing 
behavior  of  young  people.  Preliminary  data  suggest  that  recom¬ 
mended  programs  were  watched  but  ..hat,  over  the  relatively  short 
time  interval  used,  general  tastes  were  not  afx'ected. 

Furu  also  reports  no  evidence  for  a  television  effect  on 
children's  realistic  or  fantasy  expectations  about  jobs.  While 
not  assessing  the  same  type  of  effect,  DeFleur  &  DeFleur  (4l) 
assert  that  television  does  contribute  to  children's  knowledge 
of  and  regard  for  occupations  experienced  only  through  television. 

Although  not  an  example  of  research  on  the  significance  of 
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television  in  the  lives  of  children,  Taka’s  (iSl)  exploratory 
work  on  a  developmental  approach  to  children’s  grasp  of  montage 
and  visual  symbolism  and  to  their  general  cognitive  and  emotional 
responsiveness  to  notion  pictures  is  deserving  of  mention.  For 
instance,  he  finds  that,  while  cognitive  accuracy  increased  with 
age,  apt  awareness  of  the  affective  tone  of  scenes  was  not 
much  different  between  third -year  primary  and  second-year  junior 
high  school  students.  The  research  is  also  suggestive  of  ways 
to  improve  the  communicative  adequacy  of  sequential  visual 
presentations  directed  to  children. 

Taking  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  cooing  of  the  Tokyo 
Olympics,  Fuji take  (57)  examined  the  responsiveness  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  this  new  and  unusual  event.  His  results 
suggest  the  existence  of  three  stages  spread  over  a  period  of 
months  in  the  process  of  psychological  involvement  in  the 
Olympics:  (l)  awareness  of  the  forthcoming  event,  coupled  with 
sketchy  knowledge  and  a  slight  uplift  of  interest;  (2)  then  the 
acquisition  of  more  detailed  knowledge,  an  upsurge  of  interest, 
and  the  arousal  of  a  weak  emotional  involvement;  and  (3)  the 
condensing  of  heightened  emotional  involvement  around  the  event 
which  now  takes  on  more  central  significance.  These  stages 
reflect  changes  ir.  the  density  and  substance  of  media  coverage 
over  time.  For  the  vast  majority  of  people,  the  Olympics  was 
the  reality  created  by  television  in  the  form  of  a  public  drama 
that  tock  place  in  television  time  and  gave  central  focus  to 
the  competitive  efforts  of  Japanese  athletes. 

Race  as  a  factor . —Although  opinion  surveys  on  social  and 
political  topics  customarily  provide  information  on  the  views  of 
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groups  separated  on  race,  religion  or  ethnic  background,  there 
has  been  relatively  little  comparable  attention  to  such  group 
differences  in  the  uses  of  the  media,  On  the  basis  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  study,  Bogart  (17)  reports  that  denbgrapliic  factors  were 
related  to  media  usage  among  Negroes  in  the  same  manner  as  among 
whites.  However,  Negroes  were  less  exposed  to  all  media,  including 
television,  with  proportionately  four  times  as  many  Negroes  not 
exposed  "yesterday”  to  any  of  the  media.  Undoubtedly,  group 
differences  in  education  and  income  vrere  primary  factors  contri¬ 
buting  to  differential  media  usage  (59,  71 ).  But,  as  Lyle  (104) 
avers  in  regard  to  Los  Angeles  newspapers,  distrust  of  the  'white* 
media  may  also  be  involved. 

Carey  (27)  reports  a  study  of  bdack-white  differences  in 
preferences  for  television  programs .  While  the  ranking  of  pro¬ 
grams  according  to  reported  viewing  shows  a  significant  interracial 
correlation  ,  the  common  cultural  taste  implied  by  this  accounts 
for  only  approximately  2%  of  the  variance  and  seems  to  relate 
more  to  agreement  on  non-preferred  than  on  preferred  programs. 

Only  three  of  the  programs  in  the  top  ten  for  each  group  are  the 
same  and  sharp  Negro-white  differences  appear  for  others  in  this 
set.  Based  on  the  pattern  of  Negro  preferences,  Carey  puts 
forward  cautiously  the  descriptive  generalization  that,  from  the 
available  programs,  blaclc;  favored  those  that  focused  on  individual 
action  in  situations  of  dramatic  tension  or  conflict  and  avoided 
white  family-type  situation  comedies.  He  notes  the  relevance  of 
this  pattern  to  cultural- situational  factors  of  Negro  life. 

More  recent  findings  suggestive  of  a  similar  preferential  pattern 
among  Negro  teenagers  are  provided  by  Greenberg  &  Dominick  (70). 
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The  potential  utility  of  such  data  as  evidence  of  the  cultural 
significance  of  changing  life  experiences  and  circumstances  of 
Negroes  and  for  bJ/'ck-white  cultural  accomodations  suggests  the 
value  of  longitudinal  studies.  In  fact,  Carey  (2?)  mentions 
that  in  a  survey  a  year  later  the  common  variance  in  program 
rankings  approached  50$.  Current  research  by  Greenberg  and 
associates  (69i  70)  points  to  the  significance  of  economic 
status  and  age  as  factors  in  such  comparisons.  Among  low-income 
adults,  the  rank-order  correlation  between  Negro  and  white  pre¬ 
ferences  for  12  television  programs  was  .72;  but  the  correlation 
across  income  levels  was  near  zero  (6).  (The  results  are  similar 
in  regard  to  preference  for  different  sections  of  the  daily 
newspaper.)  However,  among  teenagers  (70),  both  race  and  economic 
status  were  influential  associates  of  program  preferences,  accep¬ 
tance  of  television  programs  as  accurate  depictions  of  reality, 
and  use  of  the  programs  as  a  'school  of  life'  and  for  vicarious 
excitement;  the  order  for  the  latter  two  was:  low-income  Negro > 
low-income  white  >  middle-income  white. 

Gerson  (62)  examined  the  differences  between  Negro  and  whit'* 
adolescents  in  their  use  of  the  media  as  a  source  and  a  confirmer 
of  ideas  relating  to  dating  behavior.  He  found  that,  among  males, 
Negroes  were  more  likely  to  acknowledge  using  the  media  fear  both 
purposes;  whereas,  among  females,  there  was  no  racial  difference. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  probing  analysis  and  of  data  on  particular 
media  used  and  on  types  of  behavior  learned  or  reinforced,  the 
proper  interpretation  to  be  given  to  these  and  other  findings  is 
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NEGROES  AND  THE  MEDIA 

In  general,  there  has  always  been  a  dearth  of  attention  to 
the  contents  and  functions  of  media  vehicles  designed  for  specific 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  groups.  Instead,  research  has 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  media  for  the  general  public. 

In  regard  to  the  contemporary  scene,  although  the  Negro  social 
revolution  has  been  a  major  theme  for  the  past  decade,  there 
has  been  relatively  little  research  on  the  Negro  press  or  other' 
media  directed  at  black  audiences. 

Neparo  press.— Some  relevant  data  are  reported  by  Roshco  (137) 
and  Lyle  (104).  Both  note  that  the  Negro  press  has  experienced 
a  decline  in  circulation  in  recent  decades.  The  primary  reasons 
are  probably  reduceablo  to  the  relationship  between  the  traditional 
nature  of  the  Negro  press  and  the  national  newsworthiness  plus 
the  achieved  though  limited  successes  of  the  Negro  social  revo¬ 
lution.  Before  black  activities  became  generally  and  continuously 
of  interest  to  the  general  public,  Negroes  had  to  turn  to  the 
black  press  for  such  news  and  commentary.  But,  within  the  last 
decade,  the  general  mass  ^dia  have  begun  to  devote  news  apace, 
features,  and  analyses  to  racial  relations  and  Negro  protests. 

For  instance,  the  demise  in  19^6  of  the  almost  50  ye***  old 
Associated  Negro  Press  nows  service  has  been  attributed  to  the 
servicing  of  Negro  papers  by  the  major  national  wire  services, 
once  they  began  continuous  coverage  of  Negro  news  (7). 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  reduced  functional  utility,  the 
Negro  (rasa  suffered  from  a  less  of  a  major  core  of  readers,  when 
the  Negro  middle  class  began  to  move  from  the  ghettos  to  the 
suburbs  as  their  economic  condition  and  residential  options 
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improved  (137).  On  the  basis  of  the  differential  attentiveness 
of  lower  and  middle  class  Negroes  to  the  same  ads  in  a  black  and 
a  major  newspaper,  Petroff  (123)  arrives  at  a  comparable  con¬ 
jecture.  Some  of  Lyle ' s  (104)  data  are  also  supportive  of  this 
inference. 

However,  the  preceding  should  upt  be  taken  to  imply  the 
imminent  demise  of  the  Negro  press.  Despite  the  attention  given 
to  black  problems  and  activities,  the  focus  of  the  daily  media 
is  still  on  major  news  stories  and  not  on  the  continuing  run  of 
events  and  diverse  interests  of  Negroes  nor  on  local  community 
activities  and  personalities.  The  major  defect  from  the  Negro 
point  of  view  is  the  failure  of  the  dominant  media  to  provide  a 
Negro  perspective  on  relevant  news  stories  (66,  87,  12l).  This 
is  the  strength  of  the  Negro  press,  embracing  as  it  does  news, 
editorials,  columns  of  commentary  and  analysis  by  black  journalists 
and  spokesmen,  and  letters  to  the  editor  from  ordinary  people. 

Media  -portrayals.— The  evidence  of  current  research  on  the 
depictions  of  Negroes  in  advertising  accords  with  their  changed 
and  changing  status  in  American  society.  Using  the  same  magazines 
as  8huey,  King  &  Griffith  (151)  did  approximately  18  years  earlier, 
Cox  (38)  finds  that  over  this  period,  there  was  a  steep  increase 
from  6$  to  71$  in  depictions  of  Negroes  as  skilled  or  white-collar 
workers.  Kassarjian  (85)  also  confirms  this  roneral  pattern  of 
change.  Colle  (35)  notes  that  since  i960  Negroes  have  become  more 
visible  in  movies  and  television  and  are  portrayed  in  many  different 
roles.  Although  the  new  media  image  can  encourage  Negro  aspir¬ 
ations,  pride  and  dignity,  he  feels  that  the  most  significant 
outcome  will  be  on  the  greater  acceptance  by  whites  of  the  idea 
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that  Negroes  belong  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

In  a  comparison  of  content  in  selected  general  and  Negro 
magazines,  Barbus  &  Levin  (6)  analyzed  the  role  distance  between 
characters  in  short  story  fiction.  The  general  patterns  were 
quite  similar  in  both  types  of  magazines;  essentially,  the 
distance  between  people  of  the  same  race  was  closer  than  between 
people  of  different  races.  But,  in  the  general  magazines, 
black-white  contacts  were  tangential  to  the  main  story-line  and 
the  stories  ignored  racial  conflict  and  the  civil  rights  struggle; 
whereas,  in  the  Negro  magazines,  the  fiction  drew  heavily  on 
contemporary  problems  of  black-white  relations.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  different  purposes  and  audiences  of  the  magazines 
Influenced  the  editors*  judgments  of  suitable  stories.  A  similar 
comment  is  applicable  to  the  evidence  (139)  that  during  1962-63 
Ebony  magazine  featured  non-violent  newsphotoa  of  civil  rights 
conflicts,  while  Life  magazine  emphasized  the  violent;  also  a 
higher  percentage  of  Ebony's  photos  displayed  mixed  racial 
associations. 

VIOLENCE  AND  THE  MEDIA 

News  media  and  civil  disorders.— The  Xerner  report  (87)  on 
the  1967  Ghetto  disorders  neither  absolved  nor  charged  the  media, 
particularly  television,  with  exacerbating  the  riots.  Although 
the  media's  influence  was  not  considered  decisive,  the  report 
did  criticize  the  coverage  on  several  grounds.  The  major  inade-  < 
quacios  were  the  media's  failure  to  relate  the  riots  to  the  depri- 
vational  4nd  corrosive  background  of  ghetto  life,  to  provide 
access  to  a  black-oriented  perspective  on  the  events,  and  to 
undercut  the  vide  impression  of  a  primary  black-white  confrontation. 
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Also,  the 'media  were  charged  with  failure  to  give  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  representativeness  and  mood  of  the  picture  being 
transmitted.  Other  commentators  (),  73»  77#  12l)  note  the  pro¬ 
clivity  of  the  wire  services  toward  exaggeration,  particularly 
in  the  early  reports  of  disorders. 

Television  entertainment.— Based  on  surveys  of  related  liter¬ 
ature,  several  contributors  to  a  govenaental  report  on  violence 
and  the  media  (94)  have  been  led  to  a  firm  endorsement  of  the 
position  that  televised  violence  in  entertainment  programs  has 
demonstrably  adverse  effects  on  behavior,  attitudes,  and  values; 
their  certainty  of  the  charge  of  guilty  seems  only  a  shade  lower 
than  Wortham’ s  (l?6).  However,  the  Judgment  appears  to  be  founded 
primarily  on  moot  extrapolations  from  adduced  evidence,  whose 
conclusiveness  and  intimate  relevance  are  open  to  reasonable 
question  (74,  175).  Also,  despite  scow  acknowledgement,  the 
wider  societal  and  historical  context  pertinent  to  an  under¬ 
standing  and  evaluation  of  current  media  effects  is  given  little 
weight  (39,  40,  42,  56,  63,  67). 

A  study  exemplifying  the  difficulty  of  easy  interpretations 
of  media  effects  is  briefly  reported  by  Harper,  Muro  & 

Himoelweit  (75),  Based  on  the  factor  analysis  of  rated  prefer¬ 
ences  far  34  television  programs  by  British  schoolchildren, 
eleven  program  types  were  found.  One  constituted  a  preference 
area  which  contained  Westerns  and  two  animal  programs,  but  not 
one  crime  or  detective  program.  This  suggested  to  the  authors 
that  10-11  year  olds  may  react  more  to  the  outdoor  life  and  the 
riding  than  to  the  violence  of  the  Westerns.  Also,  pop  music  was 
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the  favorite  type  of  program,  whereas  ten  years  before  an  adult 
detective  program  was  the  favorite.  According  to  the  authors, 
both  preferences  may  reflect  popular  fashion  rather  than  psycho¬ 
logical  needs. 

Also  pertinent  to  the  interpretive  problem  are  Lovibond's  (103) 
correlational  data  demonstrating  a  significant  association  between 
Australian  schoolchildren's  approval  of  statements  from  war  and 
crime  comic  books  emphasizing  toughness  and  force  and  their 
exposure  to  crime  and  violence  programs  on  television.  But, 
even  before  the  advent  of  television,  a  significant  association 
existed  between  approval  of  such  statements  and  exposure  to  the 
popular  media  of  the  time.  The  author  notes  that  a  cause-effect 
relationship  cannot  be  educed  from  the  data;  at  best,  only  con¬ 
jectures  of  mutual  interaction  and  common  predispositions  fos¬ 
tered  by  other  factors  can  be  made. 

Experimental  research  on  media  portrayals  of  violence.— A  major 
theme  in  experimental  research  on  the  effects  of  vicarious 
aggressive  experiences  derives  from  elaborations  of  a  frustration- 
aggression  hypothesis.  Tbs  relevant  core  of  Berkowitz's  formu¬ 
lation  (13)  holds  that  angsr  arousal  increasss  aggressive  ten¬ 
dencies  but  that  the  likelihood  and  intensity  of  their  expression 
is  a  function  of  the  degree  of  anger,  the  strength  of  past 
learning  to  be  aggressive,  and  the  presence  of  situation  .1  cues 
inhibiting  or  facilitating  aggression  against  the  anger  arouser. 

In  a  study  by  (Seen  &  Berkowitz  (60),  subjects  were  provoked  by 
shocks  delivered  by  the  experimenter's  confederate  to  signify  a 
moderately  poor  evaluation  of  their  solutions  to  a  problem, 
watched  a  track  or  bloody  fight  film,  and  then  shocked  the 
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confederate  as  the  required  node  of  evaluating  his  solution  to 
a  similar  problem.  In  general,  only  when  there  was  some  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  names  of  the  confederate  and  the  beaten  fighter, 
did  viewers  of  the  boxing  film  give  more  shocks  than  viewers  of 
the  track  film.  The  significance  of  the  name  linkage  in  connection 
with  exposure  to  the  justified  movie  beating  was  also  found  in 
other  research  (lh,  6l),  involving  shock  or  Insult  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instigating  condition  and  employing  several  procedural 
variations.  The  general  data  patterns  are  construed  as  evidence 
that  the  filmed  depiction  of  a  person  who  resembles  even  tenuously 
an  actual  aggressor  lowers  inhibitions  against  the  expression 
of  counter-aggression*  It  is  significant  that  the  film  effect 
is  not  attributed  to  a  heightening  of  aggressive  tendencies  and 
the  necessary  conditions  are  prior  aggression  arousal,  belief 
in  the  justice  of  the  filmed  aggression,  and  an  association 
between  the  film  victim  and  the  viewer's  own  aggressor. 

However,  despite  the  absence  of  the  latter  conditions,  Jartaann 
(182),  using  a  two-minute  film  the  last  minute  of  which  showed 
a  fight  between  two  boys  who  had  previously  engaged  in  basketball 
/lay,  Obtains  soma  evidence  that  even  among  non-insulted  subjects 
the  fight  sequence  ccn  lead  to  higher  evaluation-shock.  Whether 
the  result  is  due  to  the  use  of  delinquents  as  subjects  or  whether 
aggressiveness  was  heightened  or  inhibitions  reduced  is  unknown. 
Also,  only  among  boys  who  had  been  insulted  by  the  other  partici¬ 
pant  and  whose  records  of  delinquent  offenses  were  above  tbs 
average  for  the  sample  was  the  movie  version  that  focused  an  tbs 
victim  in  the  fight  sequence  more  effective  than  the  one  that 
focused  on  the  attacker.  Among  all  other  subgroup*,  the  reverse 
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was  the  trend. 

Neither  these  nor  previous  findings  nor  their  conceptualization 
by  Berkowitz  lend  support  to  a  catharsis  hypothesis.  However, 
Bramel,  Taub  &  Blum  (2l)  report  some  evidence  in  support  of  a 
catharsis  assumption  that  hostile  feelings  toward  an  aggressor 
would  be  mollified  by  the  satisfying  experience  of  merely  hearing 
him  suffer.  Gorans on  (65)  mentions  unpublished  research  that 
utilized  a  bloody  fight  film  which  ended  with  the  beaten  fighter 
either  physically  devastated  and  dying  or  in  good  shape  and 
achieving  success  later  on.  Fewer  shocks  were  given  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  their  aggressor  after  viewing  the  farmer  film  than 
after  viewing  the  latter  one.  Similar  results  were  Obtained 
when  the  distressing  ending  was  not  an  aftermath  of  the  fight. 
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However,  heightened  concern  over  the  poacible  hurtful  effects 
of  the  shocks  rather  than  a  cathartic  reduction  in  aggressive 
tendencies  is  more  likely  the  meaning  of  these  results. 

In  all  of  the  literature  relevant  to  media  portrayals  of 
violence,  no  experimental  manipulations  ha”®  been  carried  out 
in  a  reasonably  naturalistic  setting  on  the  effects  of  a  long 
run  of  exposures  to  the  usual  kinds  of  televised  entertainment 
programs.  Row,  Feahbach  (?4)  has  completed  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  kind  needed.  However,  in  the  absence  of  a  full  report, 
particular  caution  aftst  be  exercised  in  considering  his  most 
unexpected  findings,  levertbeless,  boys  from  3-18  years  old 
assigned  to  a  heavy  diet  of  televised  violence  for  six  weeks 
showed  reduced  aggressiveness  in  their  ordinary  behavior  toward 
peers  and  in  their  values,  compared  to  boys  given  a  diet  of  nr  - 
violent  television  entertainment.  But,  aggression  in  story- 
asking  themes  was  positively  related  to  degree  of  exposure  to 
television  violence.  Techbach  suggests  that  the  usual  aggressive 
content  of  television  program  may  provide  cognitive  support  to 
"bind"  or  regulate  the  behavioral  lapula**  uf  aggressively 
disposed  boys.  It  is  of  interest  th\t  such  an  interpretation 
does  not  reflect  the  usual  perspective  of  s  aiuple  catharsis 
hypothesis. 

If  anger  is  the  eoergic  force  for  emotionally- based  aggression, 
then  its  displacement  as  the  dominant  feeling  should  1 over  the 
strength  of  aggressive  tendencies.  On  this  ground  if  no  other, 
a  satisfying  humorous  experience  is  often  thought  of  as  having 
such  an  interfering  effect.  Research  by  Singer  (155),  Dvorkin  & 
Efron  (50),  and  Iandy  &  Met  tee  (90)  supports  this  inference  and 
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provides  some  suggestive  evidence  of  the  particular  efficacy  of 
hostile  humor.  Evidence  of  this  sort  makes  more  pertinent  and 
suggestive  the  findings  that  cartoons  in  two  national  magazines 
frequently  display  hostile  or  violent  behavior  (52)  and  that 
aggressive  humor  tends  to  be  rated  funnier  than  non-aggressive 
(64,  156),  except  when  inhibitions  against  aggressive  expression 
are  aroused  or  the  humor's  aggressiveness  is  too  salient. 

In  the  main,  the  preceding  research' has  been  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  vicarious  experiences  on  the  expression  of  ag¬ 
gressive  behavior  toward  a  personal  frustrator,  with  the  form  of 
the  aggression  being  unrelated  to  the  depicted  behavior.  In 
contrast,  studies  of  the  modeling  effects  of  observational  learning 
focus  primarily  on  the  imitation  of  specific  and  novel  aggressive 
responses  made  by  adult  models  toward  inanimate  play  objects. 

The  observational  and  test  settings  are  very  similar;  and  the 
subjects  are  primarily  young  children  of  both  sexes.  Since  the 
modeled  responses  are  most  unlikely  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
play  with  the  test  toys,  the  research  has  consistently  demon¬ 
strated  some  increase  in  the  children’s  use  of  the  model’s  be¬ 
havior.  Hence,  recent  experimentation  has  tended  to  focus  on 
the  effects  of  induced  or  stable  dispositions  or  of  verbal  eval¬ 
uations  of  the  model’s  aggressive  play. 

Walters  &  Willows  (173)  sought  to  compare  the  modeling  effect 
on  normal  and  emotionally  disturbed  boys  of  a  film  depicting  a 
female  adult  model  who  behaved  aggressively  or  non-aggressively 
towards  a  number  of  toys  and  accompanied  her  behavior  with  suitable 
coti..  ats.  Disturbed  boys  showed  as  many  aggressive  responses  as 
did  the  non-disturbed  boys  but  almost  Bignificantly  fewer 
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non-aggressive  responses.  Essentially,  the  boys  drew  on  the  film 
model’s  behavior  during  the. six  minute  period  they  were  told  to 
"have  fun"  in  the  toy  room.  But  the  preponderance  of  responses 
were  non-aggressive  ones;  and  the  aggressive  model  raised  the 
baseline  average  from  zero  to  only  one  aggressive  response. 

Nelson,  Gelfand  &  Hartmann  (ll6)  found  that  the  aggressive  • 
play  behavior  of  a  live  adult  male  had  no  effect  an  the  play 
behavior  of  boys  but  brought  out  more  aggressive  play  in  girls, 
presumably  through  a  lowering  of  inhibitions.  Although  a  prior 
induction  of  task  failure  increased  aggressive  play,  the  effect 
of  the  aggressive  model  was  not  enhanced  by  this  frustrating 
experience.  However,  Kuhn,. Madsen  &  Becker  (89)  reported  an 
effect  of  prior  frustration  c n  responses  to  an  aggressive  model. 
But,  the  direction  was  contrary  to  expectation,  since  the  frus¬ 
trating  experience  diminished  the  aggressive  model' s  effectiveness. 

Using  a  film  showing  a  white  male  adult  aggressing  against  a 
bobo  doll,  Thelen  &  Bolts  (l64)  tested  a  predominantly  Negro 
sample  of  beys  entered  in- a  summer  Head  Start  program.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  aggressive  play  behavior  was  greater  when  the 
acts  of  the  film  model  were  not  followed  by  the  reinforcing, 
congratulatory  verbalizations  of  a  recorded  wale  vblce.  A 
follow-up  experiment  with  white  children  attending  a  university- 
related  school  found  the  verbalization  version  to  be  slightly 
better  than  the  no- verbalization  one.  Since  the  two  samples 
undoubtedly  differed  in  a  number  of  relevant  characteristics 
other  than  race,  the  particular  significance  of  a  white  model 
can  only  be  entertained  as  one  possible  factor  in  the  different 
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Hicks  (79)  examined  the  effectiveness  of  having  a  male  adult 
stranger  make  approving  or  criticizing  or  no  comments  about  the 
filmed  aggressive  play  of  another  male  adult.  Only  when  the 
commenting  adult  was  also  present  though  silently  in  the  separate 
test  roan  did  his  earlier  consents  produce  a  differential  effect 
on  the  play  behavior  of  young  children.  Their  imitation  of  the 
aggressive  acts  of  the  film  model  increased  when  his  prior  comments 
had  been  approving  and  decreased  when  they  had  been  disapproving. 
Somewhat  similar  results  are  reported  by  Rosekrans  &  Hartup  (136) 
who  used  a  live  adult  model  and  had  the  experimenter  make  the 
commentary  on  the  •model's  acts. 

The  preceding  set  of  studies  seems  to  suggest  that,  except 
for  a  simple  effect  of  sex,  dispositional  variables  do  not  fvne- 
tion  as  expected,  that  the  modeling  effects  are  more  likely  due 
to  a  lowering  of  play  inhibitions  or  a  learning  of  novel  ways  of 
handling  toys  rather  than  an  increase  in  aggressive  tendencies,  and 
that  verbal  commentary  associated  with  the  model's  behavior  can 
have  an  effect  under  certain  conditions.  Absent  unfortunately 
is  an  understanding  of  the  subjective  meaning  to  the  children 
of  the  observation  experiences  and  their  play  responses. 

DIFFUSION  AND  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Diffusion  of  innovations.— Research  on  the  diffusion  of 
innovattonf , particularly  in  agricultural  practices,  has  reached 
voluminous  proportions,  with  as  many  studies  published  in  the 
period  1962-67  as  in  the  preceding  3^  years  (132).  (See  Rogers 
131  for  an  extensive  bibliography  of  references.)  However, 
despite  the  considerable  efforts  devoted  to  diffusion  research,  a 
number  of  the  significant  contributors  to  the  literature  have 
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expressed  critical  concern  over  the  state  of  current  theory  and 
methodology  (26,  37). 

Since  adoption  of  an  agricultural  innovation  involves  risk- 
taidng,  it  is  not  surprising  that  early  adopters  are  characterized 
by  relatively  higher  economic  resources  (130).  But  so  should 
the  availability  of  relevant  psychological  resources  foster 
early  adoption.  In  confirmation,  Bohlen  (19)  finds  evidence  that 
early  adopters  more  than  later  ones  exhibit  the  conceptual  ability 
to  evaluate  and  use  abstract  and  technical  information  and  thereby 
arrive  at  an  early  decision.  Also,  they  believe  themselves 
"masters  of  their  fates"  and  able  to  cope  with  urforseen  con* 
tingencies.  In  traditional  areas  of  the  world,  th.  obverse  of 
this  confidence  In  one's  ability  to  cope  and,  by  personal  effort, 
to  change  a  situation  appears  in  the  form  of  an  attitude  of  fatalism, 
which  has  often  been  considered  a  significant  obstacle  to  change. 

For  instance,  in  India,  it  is  found  to  inhibit  acceptance  of  new 
agricultural  practices  (3l)*  But,  in  regard  to  Colombian  villagers, 
Rogers  (133)  sees  it  more  as  a  rationalization  for  failure  to 
induce  change  than  as  an  Insurmountable  barrier  to  modernization 
in  farming.  Examining  many  case  studies,  Niehoff  &  Anderson  (117) 
concur  that  fatalism  from  whatever  source  is  not  by  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  change  in  farming  or  hea^.  ractices  or  to 
cause  the  failure  of  development  projects,  as  long  as  the  formal 
change  agents  are  skillful  ir  technique  and  utilize  whatever 
positive  factors  and  incentives  exist  in  the  sr.tuation.  They 
are  however  mare  concerned  With  a  "project  fatalism,"  bred  of 
unsatisfactory  experiences  following  the  adoption  of  recommended 
practices  or  the  completion  of  a  development  project,  which  they 
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believe  is  increasing  and  will  make  future  change  more  difficult. 
This  concern  is  also  expressed  by  Dube  (48)  who  notes  that  change 
agents  may  fail  in  India  because  of  villagers '  poor  experiences 
with  past  innovations. 

In  regard  to  the  adoption  of  new  farming  practices  in  India, 
Sawhney  (142)  finds  that  for  all  stages  of  the  adoption  process, 
personal  nonlocal  sources  (essentially  extension  agents)  are 
named  far  more  frequently  than  personal  local  sources  (friends 
and  neighbors);  and  both  types  of  personal  sources  are  named  more 
frequently  than  the  media  which  reach. a  high .point  of  mentions 
of  approximately  12#  as  a  source  of  first  knowledge  or  a  source 
for  additional  information  during  the  interest  stage.  -Personal 
sources,  particularly  nonlocal  ones,  were  of  greatest  importance 
during  the  evaluation,  trial  and  adoption  stages.  Sawhney  suggests 
that  the  discrepancy  with  Rogers'  generalization  (130)  that 
cosmopolite  sources  are  most  important  at  the  awareness  stage  and 
localite  sources  at  the  evaluation  stage  may  be  due  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  technical  competence  of  Indian  farmers  and  their 
limited  experience  wi-h  new  practices.  In  his  own  research  in 
Colombia,  Rogers  (133)  finds  that  personal  local  sources  (farmers) 
are  mentioned  more  frequently  than  personal  nonlocal  ones 
(extension  agents  and  farm  store  personnel)  at  all  stages  of  the 
adoption  process  for  a  new  farm  practice,  except  at  the  trial 
stage  where  they  are  equivalent.  He  suggests  that  local  sources 
affect  attitude  toward  and  use  of  the  innovation;  whereas  nonlocal 
ones  make  their  contribution  by  providing  technical  information. 
Sawhney' s  suggestion  about  relative  competence  of  local  farmers 
may  account  for  the  difference  between  his  and  Rogers'  current 
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data,  and  implies  the  need  to  assess  and  take  into  account  the 
relative  credibility  of  different  sources  in  the  adoption  process, 
a  factor  considered  by  Wolpert  (178)  in  his  computer  simulation 
of  agricultural  diffusion  in  Sweden  and  proposed  by  others  (101, 
132).  Also,  despite  the  reverse  order  of  significance  of  types 
of  personal  sources,  both  studies  support  Rogers'  proposal  that 
the  personal  local/nonlocal  (or  cosmopolite)  classification  of 
sources  may  be  more  useful  in  less  modern  regions  than  the  personal/ 
Impersonal  (or  media)  differentiation  derived  from  research  in 
highly  industrialized  countries.  The  data  of  Parker  &  Paisley 
(122)  on  adult  information  seeking  in  the  US  would  be  consistent 
with  this  suggestion,  since  the  mass  media  are  the  dominant 
Sources  for  diverse  kinds  of  information.  It  is  principally 
when  the  information  is  to  be  applied  concretely  or  on  matters 
of  high  personal  involvement  that  interpersonal  sources  challenge 
the  primacy  of  the  media. 

Opinion  leadership . — There  is  continued  interest  in  the  role 
of  opinion  leadership  in  the  diffusion  of  information,  ideas  and 
practices.  Using  the  customary  conception,  Rogers  (133)  and  Rao 
(126)  provide  data  essentially  confirming  past  findings  on  leader 
attribute*  and  on  the  significance  of  social  context  and  modern¬ 
ization  influences  on  leadership.  However  others  have  begun  to 
use  a  more  differentiated  view  of  the  giving-receiving  activities 
involved  in  informational  and  influence  transactions  in  more 
modern  regions,  by  explicitly  utilizing  the  perspective  that 
people  can  function  aa  both  givers  and  receivers  (152,  153). 

Wright  &  Cantor  (179)  separated  graduate  students  Into 
"opinion  seekers"  and  "opinion  a  voider a,"  based  essentially  on 
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self-reported  frequency  of  participation  in  discussions  on  four 
topics,  one  being  foreign  affairs.  Also,  by  self -designation, 
the  students  were  separated  into  opinion  leaders  and  non-leaders 
on  each  topic.  While  there  was  overlap  between  the  two  cate¬ 
gorizations,  it  was  not  couple te .  (However,  a  similar  self- 
report  question  does  link  the  two  categorizations.)  Interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  relevant  print  media  usage  was  greater 
for  opinion  seekers  than  for  avoiders;  but  opinion  seekers, 
whether  or  not  they  were  categorized  as  opinion  leaders,  were 
comparable  in  interest  and  in  print  media  usage;  whereas,  leaders 
who  were  not  also  seekers  were  somewhat  less  interested  and 
exposed  to  relevant  communications.  On  these  data,  the  authors 
propose  that  past  research  showing  heavier  communication  exposure 
of  opinion  leaders  may  have  reflected  the  active  opinion-seeking 
characteristic  associated  with  leadership  rather  than  leadership 
per  se.  Consistent  is  the  finding  of  Troldahl  &  Van  Dam  (167) 
that  both  members  of  discussion  dyads  were  comparable  in  media 
usage  and  information  level,  vrhether  they  were  seekers  or  fivers 
of  information;  whereas  those  not  participating  in  discussions 
on  the  topic  were  lower  in  these  characteristics.  Hence,  desig¬ 
nated  opinion  leaders  may  not  pass  on  information  as  much  as 
compare  views  and  share  knowledge  with  others  of  comparable 
knowledge  and  involvement  in  the  topic.  A  similar  possibility 
is  expressed  by  other  researchers  in  regard  to  agricultural 
diffusion  (19,  101 )  and  the  initial  purchase  of  a  new  consumer 
product  (4). 

National  development  .—In  the  modernization  of  nations,  the 
media  of  mass  communication  play  a  central  role.  But  for  successful 
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national  development,  they  dust  not  only  seek  to  contribute  with 
other  societal  institutions  to  the  channeling  of  aroused  wants 
and  increased  economic  resources  into  a  pattern  or  deferred 
gratification  but  also  to  provide  a  realistic  assessment  of  what 
is  possible  now  (47,  99*  126).  Another  not  well-realised 
function  is  to  link  knowledge  resources  to  policy  makers  and 
planners  and  not  just  to  the  general  populace  (48,  96).  While 
social  scientists  have  accepted  this  perspective  .of  the  centrality 
of  mass  communication  in  the  modernization  process*  developing 
countries  under  non-Communist  rule  have  usually  failed  to  view 
the  media's  fundamental  significance  as  a  'power'  resource  and 
to  secure  its  growth  in  the  overall  planning  far  national 
development  (47,  51,  125). 

Although  the  preceding  remarks  apply  a  broad  brush  to  the 
general  significance  of  the  media,  they  do  not  reveal  how  the 
means  of  mass  communication  fit  specifically  into  an  analytic 
model  of  national  development.  While  no  single  model  is  agreed 
upon  by  researchers,  the  following  abbreviated  and  gross  one 
would  probably  be  found  acceptable  as  a  starting  point  (99* 

107,  147):  urbanisation,  taken  as  an  index  of  industrial 
development  and  economic  adequacy  — the  development  of  edu-. 
cational  resources,  and  thereby  literacy  and  significant  cog¬ 
nitive  and  attitudinal  effects  of  education  >  the  development. 

extension,  and  use  of  mass  communication  - ^  a  variety  of 

modernization  outcomes,  this  part-model  should  be.  understood 
not  merely  as  a  description  but  also  as  a  plan  of  action;  for 
not  only  does  urbanisation  not  lead  directly  0  modernization, 
instead  requiring  the  mediating  contributions  of  the  educational 
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system  and  the  media,  but  also  the  potential  contributions  of 
the  media  presuppose  the  establishment  of  a  functioning  and 
effective  educational  system.  Furthermore,  while  the  arrows 
indicate  the  main  directional  effects,  the  system  is  actually 
looped  embracing  mutual  interactions  between  the  parts.  Although 
Lemer  (98)  had  proposed  certain  quantitative  values  for  earlier 
elements  of  the  sequence  as  take-off  points  for  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  following  ones,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  posits  will 
survive  changing  world  conditions  or  the  likelihood  of  regional 
differences  within  the  overall  pattern  set  out  by  the  model  (1U7). 

(A  significant  report  by  Guthrie  l8l  underscores  the  constraining 
influence  on  innovational  behavior  in  a  developing  country  of 
existing  social  norms  and  reinforcement  contingencies,  despite 
the  acceptance  of  modem-oriented  attitudes.) 

In  confirmation  of  the  model's  general  pattern,  Chu  (33) 
found  that  newspaper  readership  was  an  important  attribute  of 
opinion  leaders,  but  primarily  among  the  better  educated  who  are 
high  in  economic  and  social  status.  A  similar  but  weaker  pattern 
was  observed  for  leadership  to  be  more  common  among  listeners 
to  radio  information  than  among  entertainment  listeners  or  non¬ 
listeners,  with  the  latter  two  subgroups  being  comparable.  In 
another  study,  Chu  (32)  found  that  only  among  those  of  high  economic 
standing  was  deferred  gratification  behavior  more  likely  to  be 
exhibited  by  respondents  who  read  business  newt  rather  than 
local  or  domestic  or  crime  news,  or  who  listened  to  information 
programs  on  radio  rather  than  to  tertainment  programs  or  to 
no  programs  at  all.  Also,  in  conformity  with  the  general  model, 
when  relevant  newspaper  reading  was  statistically  controlled. 
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neither  education  nor  economic  standing  was  significantly  related 
to  deferred  gratification  behavior.  But  newspaper  reading  remained 
correlated  with  deferred  gratification,  when  the  other  factors 
were  held  '  — '*tant. 

In  a  study  Of  a  southern  Appalachian  community,  Donohew  (43 ) 
found  that,  although  general  radio  and  television  exposure  was 
not  related  to  an  index  of  receptiveness  to  change,  scores  on 
the  index  were  higter  for  those  exposed  to  news  and  public  affairs 
programs  than  for  those  exposed  to  radio  or  television.  However, 
in  further  research  on  the  same  population,  Donohew  &  Singh  (45) 
reported  that  those  more  in  contact  with  the  wider  environment, 
directly  through  trips  or  vicariously  through  the  media,  were 
lower  in  the  adoption  of  practices  recommended  by  local  poverty 
agencies  than  were  those  more  isolated  from  the  outside  world. 
Itrhaps  the  practices  were  more  congruent  with  a  local,  tradi¬ 
tional  orientation  or  with  minimal  change  in  style  of  living 
than  with  an  outward  looking,  change-aspiring  orientation. 

Rogers  (133)  finds  that  media  exposure  was  not  as  critical  as 
other  attributes,  including  politi ml  hnowledge,  innovativeness, 
sad  social  status,  as  a  predictor  of  agricu  ltural  opinion  leader¬ 
ship  in  Colombia.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  too 
gross  a  Mature  of  exposure,  particularly  since  political  know¬ 
ledge  it  so  strong  a  predictor.  Also  implying  confirmation  of 
the  model  are  the  result#  of  Wei  sane  n  &  Durlak  (172)  that.  In 
Costa  Rica,  the  use  of  various  print  media  or  of  television  bears 
a  stronger  relation  to  a  modem  view  of  the  wot  Id,  even  with 
education  and  Income  controlled,  than  does  radio  listening. 
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They  suggest  that  this  result  may  have  occurred  because  radio 
listening  is  more  consumnatory  and  is  available  to  pooler  and 
more  rural  people.  Support  for  their  conjecture  is  found  in  a 
study  by  Edwards  (53)  who  observed  that  influentials  in  Costa 
Rica  were  more  likely  than  others  to  use  television  and  print 
media,  particularly  cosmopolitan  publications.  Also  consistent 
are  the  findings  of  McLeod,  Rush  &  Friederich  (109)  that  in 
Ecuador  total  media  exposure  was  only  weakly  related  to  general 
knowledge  of  political  and  public  affairs;  whereas  reading  'hard* 
news  in  the  print  media  was  more  strongly  related  to  such  know* 
ledge.  The  latter  relationship  held  even  when  socio-economic 
status  was  statistically  controlled.  Similarly,  in  a  US  study 
(ill),  usage  of  cosmopolitan  print  media  and  knowledge  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  were  correlated  even  when  education  was  controlled 
however,  in  this  modem  urban  setting,  the  relationship  was 
stronger  among  those  who  had  not  attended  college  than  among 
those  who  had. 

Assertions  that  broadcast  or  print  media  have  little  impact 
in  a  country  because  there  are  few  radio  or  television  sets  or 
because  the  literacy  rate  is  low  do  not  usually  take  into  account 
multiple  or  out-loud  reading  of  individual  copies.  For  example, 
in  India,  it  is  common  for  one  paper  to  be  read  by  several  people 
in  the  villages  and  also  read  aloud  to  aspy  more  who  are  illiterate 
(51,  U4,  126).  In  fact,  Eapen  (5l)  reports  that  about  40$  of 
the  Illiterates  in  his  s ample  had  received  news  of  the  India- 
Paid,  s  tan  conflict  in  this  way.  Hence,  circulation  per  some 
amount  of  population  is  an  inadequate  index  of  the  reach  of 
newspapers  ur  their  importance  in  a  press-poor  country. 
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In  regard  to  broadcast  media,  the  significance  of  audience 
figures  as  distinct  from  sets  is  veil  known  in  industrialized 
countries.  The  same  should  apply  to  less  modern  areas  since 
group  listening  cr  watching  is  usual,  as  in  Wes t  Bengal  (22), 
even  when  the  multiplying  effect  of  organized  group  exposure  as 
in  radio  or  television  forums  (55,  170,  175)  is  not  a  factor. 
Hence,  the  social  impact  of  the  media,  particularly  in  the  less 
modernized  nations,  is  not  adequately  assessed  by  a  ratio  of 
physical  units  to  population. 

The  significance  of  the  personal  element  in  the  diffusion  of 
news  and  innovations  is  evident  in  modern  nations  as  well  as  in 
developing  countries.  But  it  is  in  the  latter  with  their  strong 
traditions  of  oral  communication  that  face-to-face  contacts 
become  dominant  in  the  mass  communication  process.  Sven  in  the 
more  modern  village  of  the  two  studied  ~y  Kao  in  India  (125), 
all  of  the  respondents  referred  to  other  people  as  sources  of 
various  items  of  general  information,  with  less  than  half  re¬ 
ferring  to  newspapers  and  much  fewer  naming  radio.  la  the  West 
Bengal  region,  while  word-of-mouth  was  the  principal  channel  of 
news  fm:  illiterates,  it  was  a  significant  source  even  for  those 
with  a  primary  school  education  (22).  Cube  (U8)  found  that  83% 
of  the  people  in  196  villages  in  India  were  aware  of  the  Chinese- 
Indian  border  conflict  shortly  after  the  Chinese  attacks  occurred. 
Even  in  Indian  states  distant  from  the  Himalayan  region,  awareness 
was  almost  as  high  as  in  nearby  scutes.  The  primary  first  channel 
of  news  of  the  conflict  named  by  over  kO%  of  the  sample  was 
personal  transmission,  particularly  by  friends  and  neighbors; 
radio  and  television  were  slightly  behind.  In  regard  to  sources 
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for  more  ordinary  matters  of  public  affairs,  88$  in  another  survey 
named  some  personal  source  and  only  12$  designated  the  mass  media* 
However,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  tne  personal  sources  obtained 
their  information  from  the  radio  or  newspapers.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  such  evidence  of  the  wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  news 
by  personal  channels  that  Dube  (48)  considers  the  purported 
informational  isolation  of  India’s  villages  to  be  more  a  myth 
than  r  reality. 

While  the  essence  of  topical  news  can  spread  rapidly  and  widely 
by  word-of-mouth,  knowledge  of  the  national  interpretation  and 
equation  of  information  requires  contact  with  the  mass  media. 
Lane's  (91 )  study  in  rural  northeast  Brasil  points  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  normative  function  of  the  media.  The  isolation 
of  the  peasantry  from  national  communications  through  the  media 
and  not  simply  rural  unrest  or  contacts  with  political  organizers 
was  the  significant  influence  on  their  favorable  regard  for 
radical  political  leaders. 

For  fuller  comprehension  and  more  refined  analysis  of  the  role 
of  personal  channels  in  the  mass  communication  process,  research 
is  needed  on  the  normal  pattern  of  conversational  links  between 
people  and  on  the  normal  frequency  and  substance  of  such  conver¬ 
sations.  That  is,  information  should  be  obtained  on  who  generally 
speaks  to  whom,  how  often,  and  about  what  (lOl).  Despite  ihe 
multitude  of  diffusion  studies  and  the  key  significance  assigned 
to  personal  contact,  there  is  a  dearth  of  normative  knowledge 
on  such  matters.  Research  on  opinion  leadership  is  strangely 
deficient  in  this  regard,  with  only  the.  most  limited  data  gathered 
through  the  self-report  responses  used  to  identify  those  who 
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function  as  opinion  or  information  resources  for  others.  A 
mapping  of  normal  conversational  contacts  would  be  of  particular 
relevance  for  less  modern  countries,  in  view  of  their  greater 
dependence  on  personal  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  news  and 
ideas.  For  instance,  in  a  modernizing  village  in  India,  Eao 
(126)  finds  that  the  patterns  of  social  intercourse  are  diffuse, 
permitting  a  vertical  flow  of  information;  whereas  in  a  more 
traditional  village,  personal  relations  are  more  restricted  to 
socially-separated  segments  of  the  populace,  making  vertical 
diffusion  less  likely  to  occur  and  impeding  the  spread  of  modernizing 
ideas  from  the  elite  who  are  likely  to  be  the  ones  in  contact  with 
the  outside  world  (cf.  47,  43).  Nakajima  (115)  notes  that,  while 
conversation  is  a  significant  channel  for  the  spread  of  information 
in  Pakistan,  diffusion  occurs  horizontally  within  restricted 
social  strata.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  at  least  some  members 
of  the  lower  strata  come  into  contact  with  the  media,  in  order 
that  nation-building  information  be  spread  throughout  the  general 
populace. 

Diffusion  of  news  in  the  US. --The  following  are  the  major 
questions  addressed  in  recent  American  research  on  the  diffusion 
of  significant  news  events:  (l)  what  are  the  sources  that 
provide  first  awareness  of  an  event;  and  (2)  what  are  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  people  who  are  aware?  Essentially,  the  mass  media 
are  the  predominant  first  sources;  excepting  President  Kennedy's 
assassination,  personal  channels  provide  first  awareness  for 
relatively  few  people  (l,  3»  25,  100,  111,  119).  Although  personal 
channels  increase  4  n  importance  as  first  sources  with  an  increase 
in  the  importance  of  the  event  (25,  100 ),  the  magnitude  of  the 
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effect  is  not  large  nor  does  it  raise  personal  channels  to  a 
major  source  of  first  awareness.  As  might  be  expected,  knowledge 
of  an  event  is  positively  related  to  educational  level  (l,  3,  25, 
100,  111)  and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  event's  purported  relevance 
to  personal  interests  (l,  100 ).  Also  influential  are  normal 
media  preferences  (119). 

However,  time  of  day  and  day  of  the  week  (e.g.  Sunday)  when 
news  of  the  event  first  broke  affect  source  of  first  awareness 
(25,  119),  since  certain  media  may  not  be  available  or  may  be 
unduly  favored  because  of  what  people  are  doing  or  where  they  are 
These  uncontrollable  factors  may  account  for  much  of  the  reported 
variation  within  the  general  pattern  of  results. 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Effects  on  voting . —Despite  the  beliefs  and  assumptions  of 
people  in  and  out  of  politics,  past  evidence  does  not  establish 
the  power  of  the  media  to  persuade  or  convert  significant  numbers 
of  people  to  new  political  preferences  during  the  period  of  an 
election  campaign  (175).  The  primary  outcomes  of  campaigning 
appear  to  be  the  reinforcement  of  existent  voting  intentions, 
the  strengthening  of  weakened  preferences,  the  solidification  of 
pre-campaign  shifts  that  resulted  from  the  effects  of  inter¬ 
election  events,  and  only  modest  effects  on  knowledge  or  percep¬ 
tion  of  candidate  or  party  positions.  Evidence  from  British 
research  on  the  19<&  general  election  (l6)  confirms  in  broad 
outline  these  general  conclusions  (cf.  10).  The  formal  five-week 
campaign  produced  a  slight  improvement  in  knowledge  of  party 
positions,  left  unchanged  general  appraisals  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issues  facing  the  country,  and  had  no  significant  effect 
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on  the  vote  for  the  doninant  Labour  and  Conservative  parties. 
However,  the  campaign  did  increase  the  vote  for  the  small  and 
much  less  well-known  Liberal  Party.  Free  television  time,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  party  broadcasts,  was  the  key  to  the  gain  by  the 
inveterately  underpublicized  Liberal  Party;  for  television  was 
almost  its  sole  nationwide  communication  resource  (135). 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  campaign  effects  on  the  overall 
votes  achieved  by  the  Labour  and  Conservative  parties,  Bluxnler  & 

11c Quail  (l6)  attribute  labour's  victory  to  the  impact  of  events 
occurring  between  election  day  1959  and  the  formal  opening  of  the 
1964  campaign.  However,  both  major  parties  had  begun  their 
propaganda  efforts  in  mid-May  1253,  approximately  a  year  before 
the  then  expected  date  for  the  election  ( 135 ) -  Hence,  what  changes 
in  vote  intentions  were  produced  or  what  latent  shifts  were  cry®- 
tallised  by  the  year-long  effort  by  both  parties  were  neither 
assessed  nor  taken  into  account. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  dominant  role  of  television  in 
the  enormous  and  increasing  costs  of  US  election  campaigns,  it  is 
of  interest  that  the  Liberal  Party  gains  were  achieved  with  only 
three-fifths  as  much  party  broadcast  time  and  much  less  general 
publicity  on  television  than  that  provided  the  other  two  parties. 
Hence,  caution  is  needed  against  accepting  any  simple  assumption 
about  the  significance  of  gross  broadcast  time  for  campaign, 
effectiveness  or  against  confusing  the  campaign  itself  with  all 
its  complexities  with  its  reflection  in  the  media  (?5>  135). 

In  confirmation  are  data  reported  by  Alexander  (2)  revealing  the 
absence  of  a  relationship  between  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
on  radio  and  television  programs  of  five  minutes  or  more  and 
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either  election  outcomes  in  Us  senatorial  or  gubernatorial  elec¬ 
tions  in  I960  and  1962  or  the  state -by-state  popular  or  electoral 
vote  in  the  i960  presidential  election. 

In  regard  to  the  purported  influence  on  voting  of  editorial 
endorsements  by  the  press,  the  few  recent  studies  available  are 
based  on  gross  and  limited  correlational  analyses.  The  evidence 
suggests  at  best  a  minor  impact  limited  to  voting  situations  of 
little  general  interest  and  importance  and  where  there  are  few 
other  informational  influences  operating  ( 72 ,  83,  106). 

Candidate  images.— By  its  very  nature,  television  brings  the 
candidate  face-to-face  with  a  vast  at-home  public  and  fixes  the 
viewer's  attention  on  the  candidate's  appearance,  manner  and  style 
of  personal  presentation.  Hence,  there  is  concern  that  a  manipu¬ 
lated  reality  will  be  produced  by  media  consultants  who  are  paid 
to  manufacture  an  "image  candidate"  (180). 

A  summary  of  the  limited  past  research  on  the  effects  of  tele¬ 
vision  on  candidate  images  would  permit  the  following  inferences: 

(1)  the  less  well  Known  the  candidate,  the  more  television  can 
modify  viewers'  perceptions  of  his  characteristics  (36,  88); 

(2)  television  and  radio  broadcasts  of  the  same  address  by  a 
candidate  can  yield  differing  perceptions  of  his  characteristics 
(l2U,  180);  (3)  viewers  of  differing  political  attitudes  take 
away  similar  perceptions  of  some  personal  attributes  of  the  can¬ 
didate  and  differing  perceptions  of  others  (28,  108,  15*0;  and 
(U)  changes  in  candidate  image  are  not  clearly  related  nor 
central  to  voting  decisions  (175).  Unfortunately  research  has  not 
been  frequent  and  systematic  enough  to  determine  what  clusters 

of  characteristics  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  and  under  what 
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conditions ,  and  what  characteristics  are  most  central  for  voting 
decisions  and  under  what  conditions. 

The  research  by  Bluoler  &  McQuail  (l6)  provides  confirmation 
of  some  of  the  preceding  inferences  and  extends  our  knowledge 
of  television’s  effects  on  perceptions  of  candidates.  Their 
respondents  not  only  ranked  attributes  such  as  "straightforward, " 
"sincere,"  and  "confident"  high  among  traits  desirable  for  Bomeone 
who  is  to  run  the  country  but  also  judged  them  to  be  traits  that 
television  is  most  able  to  reveal.  However,  other  important 
attributes,  such  as  "strong"  and  "hardworking,"  were  considered 
unlikely  to  be  revealed  by  television  election  broadcasts.  But, 
in  regard  to  actual  changes  in  perceptions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
uajor  parties,  the  campaign  was  found  to  have  influenced  ratings 
primarily  on  a  cluster  of  characteristics  connoting  personal 
strength  or  toughness  (cf.  26).  Supporters  of  different  parties 
changed  their  judgments  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent, 
even  though  two  of  the  leaders  improved  in  this  quality  and  one 
declined.  Hence,  changes  in  leader  images  were  unrelated  to  voting. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  authors'  assertion  that  the 
most  difficult  of  television's  effects  to  assess  was  its  effects 
on  leader  images.  This  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
means  to  extract  from  gross  exposure  that  part  relevant  to  the 
leaders  per  se.  Nevertheless,  extent  of  exposure  was  not  con¬ 
sistently  related  to  changes  in  leader  images.  Although  changes 
in  attitude  to  a  party  and  to  its  leaders  covaried,  consistent 
party  supporters  were  more  favorable  to  their  party  than  to  its 
leader.  In  general,  the  authors  note  that  perception  of  the 
leader's  qualities  are  no  more  amenable  to  change  than  is  attitude 
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to  the  party  and  that  there  is  little  support  for  the  presumption 
of  the  image-building  power  of  the  media. 

Also  contrary  to  any  gross  presumption  of  remarkable -media 
effectiveness  in  image-building  in  political  campaigns  is  Rose's 
(135)  report  that,  despite  more  than  six  months  of  advertising 
emphasis  on  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  and  Conservative  parties 
before  the  1964  election,  popular  approval  of  both  declined  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  did  approval  of  their  respective  parties. 

A  comparable  decline  in  personal  popularity  for  Johnson  and 
Golchrater  during  the  1964  presidential  campaign  has  also  been 
reported  (12).  Probably  such  effects  result  from  the  arousal 
of  increasingly  partisan  associations  by  the  usual  intensive 
political  advertising  and  party  propaganda  during  an  election 
campaign. 

Selective  exposure.— In  studies  of  political  behavior,  selective 
exposure  refers  to  differential  attentiveness  to  political  commun¬ 
ications  as  a  result  of  congruency  between  the  source  (candidate 
or  party)  or  between  the  anticipated  attitudinal  significance  of 
the  message  and  the  attitudes  of  potential  receivers  toward  the 
source  or  the  communication  content.  The  general  form  of  the 
relationship  can  be  stated  as:  the  greater  the  congruency,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  exposure,  whether  by  active  seeking  out 
or  by  usual  attentiveness  to  customary  channels  of  communication. 
The  sum  of  past  evidence  from  voting  studies  suggests  that  the 
selectivity  which  occurs  is  unimpressive  in  magnitude  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  people  uninformed  of  the  major  arguments  and 
positions  of  opposing  candidates  and  parties  (l48,  14$,  175, 
cf.  86,  113).  Also,  despite  a  slightly  favorable  bias  in  some 
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aspects  of  the  news  treatment  of  editorially  endorsed  candidates , 
the  general  press  tends  currently  toward  equitable  and  ample 
treatment  of  the  major  contending  candidates  (9,  159)  • 

In  confirmation  of  research  on  the  1959  election  in  Britain 
(165),  Blumler  &  McQuail  found  modest  selectivity  in  their  study 
of  the  1964  general  election.  While  supporters  of  one  of  the 
three  major  parties  watched  more  broadcasts  by  their  preferred 
party  than  by  either  of  the  others,  they  nevertheless  did  watch 
more  of  the  others  combined  than  of  their  own.  Similar  results 
are  reported  for  the  1966  general  election  by  Harrison  (76)  who 
also  noted  that  the  political  composition  of  the  audiences  did 
not  vary  over  the  broadcasts  by  the  different  parties.  However, 
simultaneous  transmission  on  all  channels,  hence  eliminating 
viewing  options,  may  account  from  some  part  of  audience  compara¬ 
bility  over  party  broadcasts. 

The  rich  data  of  Blumler  &  McQuail  (l6)  reveal  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  people  watching  party  broadcasts  on  tele¬ 
vision  do  so  for  politically  relevant  reasons.  In  fact,  extent 
of  ordinary  exposure  to  television  is  the  strongest  determinant 
of  exposure  to  political  television;  degree  of  interest  in  the 
campaign  plays  a  significant  role  in  exposure  to  political  material 
on  television,  primarily  when  customary  set  usage  is  moderate  or 
light.  Significant  selective  exposure  was  found  mainly  among 
the  roughly  one  out  of  four  people  in  the  total  sample  who  stated 
that  their  principal  motive  for  watching  political  television  was 
a  desire  for  reinforcement  of  their  views  and  "ammunition”  to 
support  their  views  in  discussions  with  others.  These  respondents 
were  more  stable  in  their  vote  decisions,  more  partisan  in  their 
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attitudes  toward  their  party,  and  also  more  likely  than  others 
to  assert  that,  when  they  avoided  political  broadcasts,  it  was 
because  their  minds  were  already  made  up.  Hence,  it  was  those 
least  likely  to  be  chanced  by  exposure  who  tended  to  avoid  party 
broadcasts.  Interestingly,  they  were  alBo  more  likely  to  be 
categorized  by  the  authors  as  opinion  leaders. 
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